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and crime goes undetected, many a wicked
person dying in comfort and prosperity.
Those who look for compensation and retri-
bution hereafter rely on the fiat of a divine
judge. Those who hold that no good act is
lost rely on the omniscient care of a divine
providence. Why we should do good, is for
some a divinely implanted intuition, guided
by a divinely implanted conscience; for some
a conclusion based on human experience of the
benign results of good action in general.

Let us now look at the Buddhist point of
view. Buddhists concentrated their attention
not on a cause or mover of the order of things
physical and moral, but on the order itself.
They held that this order was one of constant
universal change, organically conceived, i.e.,
as growth and decay, and conceived as pro-
1 ceeding by cause and effect. Things become,
as the sequels of certain assignable other
things having become.

That may all be true, we say, and intellec-
tually noteworthy, but it leaves us cold and
morally indifferent. The Buddhists may have
seen, in what has seemed to many the mere
mechanism of a soulless universe, an eternal
orderly procedure, but we do not see how they
could draw thence any motive making for
righteousness, let alone piety and devotion.
Atmanism, from one point of view, may
have been a kind of elephantiasis of the
Ego. From another, it suffused the human
being with a splendour of divinity, beside